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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 

EDITED BY E. W. WINKLES 

V 

BKYAN TO HATES 

Dear Rud: Galveston, July 1st, 1873. 

It has been very long since I have heard from you. I fear 
that the terms used in my last about those who have ruled over 
the South gave offence. I did not mean to offend and if I gave 
offence I regret it, for I do not write and have not written to 
give you offence. I send you to Cin. and your uncle to Fremont 
a pamphlet containing proceedings of "Texian Veterans" includ- 
ing my address to them at Houston on 14 May last. You will 
see from that, my political views as to our situation, and what I 
say to the public. My influences as exerted upon the masses are 
conservative. I can truthfully say that all I have said and done 
since the war has been of that character. Yet, when I have writ- 
ten to you, I have spoken plainly and truthfully with the hope of 
effecting some good, for the oppressed. Look now at Louisiana, 
South Carolina and other States; their condition is deplorable; 
scarcely hope is left them. Can you of the North look with 
indifference on these white people, forced by a power they do 
not wish to resist to social equality, degradation and amalgama- 
tion? My God my heart sickens at the future. I will not 
dwell on what must be harmful to both. 

I want you to know that, I feel your silence. If you really 
mean indifference, of course let it continue; but if your heart 
beats truly as ever, then I want our correspondence to continue. 
I am as I have ever been. I rec'd sometime ago a slip from a 
newspaper containing notice of Al Buttles' death. Write me 
about it. Poor Al, how bright once and once so dear to me as 
we climbed the hills around Kenyon. Pay too is gone. You 
the best beloved of all is still here; so am I, but broken in health. 
Rud we were in the same class for four years. Let's cling closer, 
and cultivate more tenderly these noblest affections of our na- 
tures. My heart, and I believe yours, warms up as disinterest- 
edly to each other as when we were boys together. 
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"With affectionate regards to your wife and children, and to 
that noble old man, the pure in heart, my old friend, your uncle, 
give my love. 

As ever yours 

Guy M. B. 

BKYAN TO HAYES 

Dear Eud: Galveston, Sept. 15th, 1873. 

I was glad to get your last, some time since, and should have 
answered sooner; but from what you say in regard to correspond- 
ence I suppose you have not expected an earlier reply. It seems 
to me that your situation of "independence" is one that would 
suit your views and feelings. Now that you are the regulator 
of your own acts, thoughts and feelings, and not by party or 
the public, it gives you the opportunity of speaking out in favor 
of reform and purification in public affairs. The condition of 
the South would be a noble theme for you if it should be con- 
genial to your feelings. In Texas, we hope before long to have 
once more an honest judiciary and honest officials generally. 
We should have been swamped here as they have been in Louis- 
iana and other States, but for our great recuperative powers, 
and the good sense of some of our leading Southern men in Texas. 
My views are conservative and have been all the time. 

I notice what you say in regard to Texas history, and docu- 
ments of early times. I shall try and prepare something as you 
suggest in regard to the times of St[ephen F.] Austin and send 
to you for publication in the periodicals as you propose. 

The yellow fever is not in our city although a great scare has 
been gotten up about it. It is bad at Shreveport and is increas- 
ing in N". 0. but is not an epidemic there as yet. 

My children are well and my own health is improving. Give 
my love to your Uncle, my dear old friend; may his days be 
long with you and may each of you enjoy the society of the 
other more and more. I am glad that he and you have found 
the congenial work of founding and completing the Birchard 
Library. I should like much to feel that we are to each other 
as we have ever been, and that our letters will be more frequent. 
You shall regulate our correspondence. Present me affection- 
ately to your wife. I have always retained her appearance be- 
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fore me as she was, when I last saw her in Cin. 1856. Your 
brother-in-law Doc Webb, where is he and what doing? To your 
children teach them as I do to remember the friend of their 
father. 

We are about the beginning of our State elections. The Dem- 
ocrats will sweep the State from 40 to 60 thousand unless fraud, 
cheating and force are used to prevent. Banning Norton 30 is on 
the Eepublican ticket for Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Yours affectionately as ever 

Guy M. Bryan. 

BRYAN TO HATES 

House of Representatives, 
My dear Rud: Austin, Texas, Feb. 1st, 1874. 

I have this moment received with a large mail your letter of 
the 26th ult., announcing the death of your uncle. My old 
friend and a man I loved. A pure man a good friend. He 
lived a long life, was useful and blessed. I am glad you and 
your family were with him months before he died, and that his 
last days were passed in the bosom of your family. I am sad 
at his death, but I feel that an upright man has passed on by 
and will receive such reward hereafter as is allotted to the good 
and just in this life, and that he died in green old age. You 
will miss him more after his death, and time will show the neces- 
sity of his presence to the full measure of your happiness. I 
feel this every day in my own case in regard to her who was my 
light and life. 

You refer to my entrance into public life, and election to the 
speakership. The first was forced upon me, and the latter came 
without the slightest electioneering on my part with unanimity 
on part of the members. This was very gratifying, and is and 
will be a green spot in memory. 

You say in your letter "I may say that there is no division 
of opinion here as to the course of your late Governor. It seems 
to us to have been grossly ill judged. Of course our informa- 
tion about it, is of the meagerest sort." I do not know that I 
understand you, but if you will write me your views on receipt 

"Anthony Banning Norton was a graduate of the class of 1840 of 
Kenyon College. 
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of this, I will give you a fair and just account of what tran- 
spired. 

Every effort was made with Gov. Davis to induce him to avoid 
the unpleasant results that followed, but he was influenced by 
bad and unscrupulous men who had every thing to gain and 
nothing to lose in trouble and disturbance. I went with the 
Joint Committee that waited on him, and I know of what I 
speak. Had Davis been left to himself I think his actions 
would have been different. The Legislature was perfectly will- 
ing to let him hold over until the 28th of April next, the time he 
claimed that his office expired; not that we thought he rightly 
claimed this, but because the Constitution provided that the 
Gov holds over until his successor is qualified. His term of 
office commenced upon the date of his election and expired in 
last December. 

Give my love to your wife and children and regard me as ever 

Your friend 

Guy M. Bryan. 

HATES TO BBYAN 

My Dear Guy: Fremont, 0, 22 June 1874 

I have been on the point of writing to you many times of late. 
But since the death of Uncle Birchard a variety of calls have 
led me to postpone it. I hope I am not too late to reach you 
before you go on your summer travels. It would give me and 
my wife a great deal of pleasure to have you come with any or 
all of your children, and spend the hot weather with us. We 
are, you know, near several of the best of the summer resorts. 
You can make headquarters with us and go and come as you 
please to the Islands in Lake Erie, Niagara, St Catharines, 
Upper Lakes &c &c We are all in good health, house room, 
servants &c &c. The money panic brings to us some inconve- 
niences, but on the whole we are prosperous and content. Do 
not take this as a merely formal thing. As I get along in life, 
old times, old friends, and all things belonging to the younger 
part of life grow dearer and nearer. We can have a good jolly 
time together I know, and our little folks as well. I hope you 
have made no other arrangements and that within a few weeks 
you will come North. 
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My oldest son will graduate next week at Cornell University. 
My second is at the same place just closing his Sophomore year. 
The third is well grown, but is not a healthy lad — not absolutely 
an invalid, but he gives us some anxiety about his future. The 
three smaller ones are all fine promising children. Let me hear 
from you, and believe me 

As ever your friend 

E B Hayes 

BRYAN TO HATES 

Dear Eud: Galveston, Sept. 4th, 1874. 

Your letter came and was considered by me after I had re- 
turned from a trip into the interior of the State. I was there 
taken sick and after recovery again had to leave home. I am 
again at home and have reached my decision as to your very 
kind and affectionate invitation to visit you with my children. 
I have hoped since the receipt of your letter that I might my- 
self run up this month and remain in the North until middle 
of Oct., but now I see no chance of doing so. I appreciate your 
invitation as the evidence of that old time feeling so dear to me. 
Like yourself I value such feeling and especially with those I 
loved and trusted most in the halcyon days of youth. I have 
always regretted that my old college friends were not citizens 
of this State so that we could often meet and exchange greetings. 

My children are four. My oldest, Willie, left for school on 
yesterday. He is at the Military Institute at Austin, is fifteen 
next Jan., full of life, energy and fun, nearly as tall as his 
father now. My next, Laura, (her mother's name) is a good 
intelligent girl of 11 years; and the next (and my pet,) Hally, 
is a little sparrow, fair, blue eyes and light auburn hair of six 
years, next 10th of Jan; and my last, born two weeks before 
his mother's death, named by her after me immediately on his 
birth, is my noblest looking child and much like his mother in 
eyes, complexion, shape of face and disposition. They are all well 
and in charge of their grandmother and Aunt (Mrs. Ballinger) 
doing as well as children can do without a mother. They and 
I live with Mr. Ballinger. I have a room in the house and it 
is my home. 

I regret much to hear of the uneasiness that the delicate health 
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of one of your boys gives you. You have been fortunate in your 
children and I sincerely desire that you and your wife will 
long be spared suffering on their account. Care and anxiety is 
the lot of parents however, and when it comes we must teach 
ourselves to endure. 

Would not a trip to Texas benefit your son, or would it not 
be a good idea to place him at school at Austin with my boy. 
Can't you make investments in Texas that would pay you to go 
over it and place some of your means for the benefit of your 
sons in our lands. If so could you not bring your son with 
you and the change of climate might do him good. The Legis- 
lature of Texas meets in Austin on 12th of Jan. next (my birth- 
day) ; I will be there as a member (and speaker) if I have 
health to go. 

Strong efforts were made to get me to consent for my name 
to go before the Congressional Convention for nomination but I 
would not consent. I really did not desire the place and I am 
not well enough off in worldly goods to fill it, and I wish to be 
with my little ones. 

Present me affectionately to your wife and children and re- 
gard me always as of yore. Truly your friend, 

Guy M. Bryan. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 

My dear Guy: Fremont, 0. 2 Jany 1875 

Your letter of the 19th came duly. After some search and 
inquiry I do not find a copy of the new Constitution which was 
defeated in August last. I have a number of copies carefully 
laid away, and will surely get one soon. I hope also to obtain 
a copy of the Debates for you. I go to Columbus on Wednes- 
day to attend a meeting of our State Board on the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, & shall probably get them 
then. Our defeated Constitution was no doubt a pretty good 
one, but we had a pretty good one already. This fact with the 
unpopularity of the late Convention, caused mainly by its 
greatly protracted session and tedious discussions, worked the 
overwhelming defeat of the new paper. I thought it a slight 
improvement on the old one, and did not vote on its adoption 
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at all. If I had felt interest enough in the question to go to 
the polls I should probably have voted for it. 

It seems to me that the most important thing in Texas, as 
everywhere else, is Education for all. I, of course, don't be- 
lieve in forcing Whites and Blacks together. But both classes 
should be fully provided for. I recognize fully the evil of rule 
by ignorance. I see enough of it under my own eyes. You are 
not so much worse off in this respect than New York, Chicago, 
and other cities having a large uneducated population. But the 
remedy is not, I am sure, to be found in the abandonment of 
the American principle that all must share in government. The 
Whites of the South must do as we do, forget to drive and learn 
to lead the ignorant masses around them. But I will not argue. 
You and I are now nearer together than we have been since our 
boyhood. We shall probably soon vote the same ticket. But 
not if you continue to indulge a hope that slavery is in some 
form to be restored. That is surely not to be. 

We are all in health and are together enjoying the holidays. 
My visits to Texas must be postponed a few years until the two 
little ones are larger. Did I send you their picture? If not 
I will. 

In planning for next summer, don't forget that here is a home 
to which you will be warmly welcomed. 

As ever 

R B Hayes 

BRYAN TO HAYES 

Dear Hayes: Galveston, Jan. 8th, 1875. 

I have just received yours of the 2nd. I am obliged to you 
for your intentions in regard to the copy of the "rejected Con- 
stitution," and debates thereon. I suppose our Legislature will 
call a Convention. But in consequence of what has been done 
in Louisiana I would prefer that it should be postponed until 
after the Presidential election, for it is apparent to me now 
that if they can, the Republicans (for party purposes) will excite 
the Northern people against the South, on the ground that the 
negroes will not get justice unless the soldiery interfere. There 
is no desire on the part of the South to put back the negroe into 
slavery or its equivalent. What is desirable for both sections is, 
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that intelligence and property should have their proper weight 
in government. Ignorance and vice have so long dominated in 
the South, that the people are nearly ruined. All concur in 
the opinion that the negroes are citizens, that they are entitled to 
protection, and that they must have it. But we want good gov- 
ernment, for their sakes as well as our own. They do not know 
how to govern, and have been used for the purposes of designing 
and selfish men. It would be far better for the negroe that the 
intelligent tax paying citizens should govern; it would be better 
for society and the prosperity of our section and yours. 

If any one tries to produce the impression on your mind, and 
on that of the Northern people, that the idea of the Southern 
people is to degrade the negroe, you may be assured Pud that 
it is for party purposes or selfish objects. Texas is doing all 
she can to elevate the negroe; it is for her interest to do so. 
We have schools throughout the state and no discrimination 
shown between colors, except to keep them in separate schools. 
We appropriated last session $500,000 for this purpose, and if 
let alone in time we will complete our school system just what 
you say we ought to do. The system now is defective for both 
colors, not more to the blacks than to the whites; but as we 
work under it, and by its working ascertain the defects, we will 
improve the plan until we have one that will meet the wants of 
both races. I agree with you and so do the intelligent white 
masses that we must lead the negroe, and help him upward for 
our own good. If the negroe is let alone, the whites of the 
South know him best and will manage him rightly for his im- 
provement and their good. You did not send me the pictures 
of your children. I would like to get them. 

I thank you for your warm invitation to visit you and when 
I can do so I will. I am sorry that you can't come South and 
to Texas. I am glad Piatt will. He will go back with different 
views as to Southern people. 

If I am not at home when Piatt comes tell him to go to Bal- 
linger & Jack's office; he will find one or both there; and pre- 
sent the letter I enclosed to him. If the Legislature is in ses- 
sion I shall be in Austin, where I will be glad to see him and 
present him to my friends. You know I called with you to see 
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him when I was in Columbus. I have never ceased to regard 
him with the feelings of my youth, when he so kindly treated 
me as your friend and guest at Columbus. Your sister I have 
cherished in memory, and can now see her in my mind's eye as 
she appeared when at home, treating me with the utmost kind- 
ness and affection. Give my affectionate regards to your wife 
and always speak of me kindly to your children. 

Yours, 

Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. My brother Austin enclosed your letter (to him) to 
me. I thank you for your subscription to the old veterans. I 
think with you on this subject of collecting the material of the 
past for history from the actors of those days. 

BKYAN TO HATES 

Dear Bud; Galveston, Texas, June 24th, 1875. 

I have yours of this month, informing me that you are in the 
field of politics again. I do not regret this for your sake, but 
[am] especially glad for that of the country. If you will take 
the course you indicate {and which I strongly urge you, to do) — 
"that the era of good feeling has come," that the white people of 
the South are the brethren of the Northern people, with whom 
there is and must ever be the strongest natural ties, as well as 
those of interest and identity in government; and that the negro 
now must be let alone to work out his future with the people with 
whom he lives and that there must be [no?] farther interference 
on the part of the general government in his behalf, but his con- 
dition and relations must be left with the superior race in the 
States where his lot is cast; and that the general government and 
people of the North must do all they can to restore confidence 
between the people of the two sections, and make the Southern 
people feel that the government is an equal one for all the States, 
and not one of the North only. I predict if you are successful in 
your race you will be the nominee of your party for the next presi- 
dency. I predict also, leading off as you will on these high prin- 
ciples of fraternity and equality, and advocating, too, strongly and 
with powerful argument the necessity and advantages of local gov- 
ernment as founded by our fathers and known as State Rights (I 
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do not mean secession, nullification, etc.), you will be most grate- 
fully remembered by the South. You now have it in your power 
more than any other man, by a proper course, to form and ride the 
crest of the great tidal wave of reform that can sweep over the 
country. You can make not only a good name, but be regarded 
as a benefactor to your country. Ask Piatt and Gen'l Mitchell 
what they saw in the La. Legislature, and then pause and ask 
yourself if the North has done right in imposing such a govern- 
ment on the South, and whether she ought not now feel it a high 
duty to make amends. "The South has been carried by carpet- 
baggers and others, who, yoked to the negro element, have pitted 
themselves against resident intelligence, and kept those States in 
a constant broil. Taxation has been murderous, and corruption 
the rule; and no matter how sound our financial policy may be- 
come it will not cure all our ills until the South is at peace, her 
industry thoroughly and beneficially reorganized, the mercernary 
scoundrels, who have fattened on her troubles, expelled by force 
of public opinion north, and the political elements of the sections 
reconciled to each other. So long as there exists in the South a 
well recognized and powerful class of men, whose interest it is to 
keep up the dissensions between the two races, there can be no 
peace." So writes a Northern man, arid I agree with him; so 
would I have you to think and speak in this canvass and let your 
speeches be published in the Tribune, Herald, and Sun of N. Y. 
Picture such a course, and you will be hailed as a benefactor North 
and South. And you seize the opportunity of greatness now 
"forced" upon you. Make, Rud, the most of the opportunity. I 
tell you it is a great one, and it can be offered only to one of your 
side to make the most of it. As to the "Catholic question," I am 
afraid you may hurt yourself on this, unless you are very thought- 
ful and discreet; the danger is in running into religious intolerance, 
which you know is opposed to the settled convictions of the Amer- 
ican people. If you can strike the Catholics in their vulnerable 
parts, and avoid exciting the cry of intolerance, you may steer 
your craft through the rocks. I call your attention to this as 
meriting your especial care and profound consideration during the 
whole canvass. I of course however know nothing of the local 
feeling on the question you refer to, and perhaps I am but a poor 
judge from my standpoint. Yet, I fear it is but the beginning of 
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a religious crusade in politics the effect of which I cannot see but 
fear. My feelings of course are with the Democratic party, for 
that party only has given the South (since the war) encouragement 
and hope. To the success of that party the South looks for its 
equality in the Union, and for a just administration of the govern- 
ment; it does not expect it from the Eepublican party because 
that party has by its antecedents showed greater love for the negro 
and carpet-baggers than for the intelligent taxpayer of the South. 
Individually, aside from party, my feelings are with you. Of 
course I am in hopes your course in the canvass will be such as 
will excite the admiration and approval of all thoughtful and good 
men in the South. 

I thank you sincerely and appreciate fully your kind invitation 
to visit you during the summer, such a visit would do me great 
good, but I fear I cannot make it. You mention Al Buttles' 
widow and daughter. I hope they have been left in comfortable 
circumstances. How is Al's sister whom I met at St. Catharines 
with her sick husband; is he still an invalid? I was delighted 
to meet Piatt and Gen. Mitchell at Austin last winter. Present 
me most kindly to your wife and children. Write about each child 
so that I can know them. As ever your old friend, 

Guy M. Bryan. 

HATES TO BKYAN 

Fremont, 0. 
My dear Guy: 27 July 1875 

I send you a copy of my campaign speech to be delivered next 
Saturday. It was prepared under great difficulties. Two of my 
children were down with scarlet fever. One is still in bed but 
we hope slowly recovering. 

Thinking of you I put in a word about Texas. As to Southern 
affairs "the let alone policy" seems now to be the true course; at 
any rate nothing but good will now exists towards you. The future 
depends largely on the moderation and good sense of Southern 
men in the next House of Bepresentatives. If they are like Lamar 
of Mississippi all will be well. If like Preston of Va. all will be 
"fuss and fury" for a time. But I think we are one people at last 
for all time. 

As ever 

B. B. Hayes 
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P. S. There are no decisive indications of the result of our 
election yet visible. Personally I am as indifferent as ever a can- 
didate was. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 

Dear Eud : Galveston, Oct. 18th 1875. 

I have been away from Galveston most of the summer and if 
you sent me your speeches I got only one of them — the one open- 
ing the canvass. I was glad to see in this that you pursued a lib- 
eral course on the sectional question and I trust you kept it up 
during the canvass. Your views on finance I frankly admit I am 
not prepared to favor or assent to; it is a question that has not 
as yet been discussed or understood here. I may say the same as 
to the Catholic question. Your memorial speech was received here 
and read by my sister-in-law Mrs. Ballinger who told me its sub- 
stance. I was away from home, it was sent me, but I did not get 
it. So much in regard to your speeches. 

Here we don't know yet whether you are or Allen is elected Gov. 
Personally I am with you — politically with Allen. If you are 
elected, remember what I said to you in regard to the Presidency. 
Keep this in mind and let your inaugural speak for it, in this — 
let your broad and liberal views bring it to you. The South ex- 
pects the honest Soldiers of the North to be honest, and do not 
ask that they "apologize," on the contrary to say they believed 
they were right and fighting in a good cause. We only ask that 
we of the South be thought the same and [that we] were equally 
honest and are now worthy to be associated as equals with the 
people of the North in the government. We have one and the same 
government and under it let's live in peace. Let this be your 
motto and course my friend and it will raise you up friends in 
the South. 

Write me and if you have any of your speeches send them to me. 
Sincere regards to your wife and family. 

As ever your friend, 

Guy. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 

My dear Guy: Fremont, 0, 1 Nov 1875 

Thanks for your kind note. I can agree without qualification 
to all you say. I was so hurried to make my canvass complete that 
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I had no time to prepare speeches after the first. It was my poor- 
est, or one of the poorest. But on the subject of the points in 
your letter, there was nothing different from the one you saw. 
Indeed the last forty speeches were almost exclusively on the two 
questions — the money & the schools or Catholics. 

My family are all well. Birch is at the law school in Cambridge. 
Bud is at Agricultural College of Mich, near Old Trow's home. 
Webb is at home running our place. 

Sincerely 

B. B. Hayes. 

BRYAN TO HATES 

Dear Bud: Galveston, Dec. 13th, 1875. 

I am glad to know from your last that you agree with me, and 
I do hope that the day is not very distant when we may occupy 
common ground relative to the great interests of the country. 

Judge Ballinger who is an old Whig like yourself, (and one of 
our ablest statesmen and lawyers, and feeling a warm interest in 
your future,) and in whose house I have my own and children's 
home, agrees with me that you occupy a first rate position as the 
available man to be the nominee of your party for the Presidency. 

Permit me to speak freely to you on this subject. Do not seem 
to seek the candidacy, but at the same time guard, present and 
shape your record in reference to this probability. 

Grant, in his message, says that at a remote period an educa- 
tional qualification in suffrage would be desirable. You can ap- 
propriately in your inaugural, in alluding to your past canvass 
on education, say that the present or an earlier day than that 
named by Grant is better for this qualification for it would greatly 
stimulate education, be protective, etc., etc. Also say that the 
time is auspicious for the inauguration of a Monroe Era in poli- 
tics; be particular to use the term "Monroe Era" for it is so sig- 
nificant ; and while you say this modestly, so say it that the reader 
by his own ratiocination will conclude that you are the Monroe 
to inaugurate this era of good feeling in politics. 

Grant is too much like most of the West Pointers that I have 
known, who from long sucking of the public teat in a pecuniary 
way, become loose about public expenses and money; this is the 
general opinion. Therefore, you should speak strongly for an 
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honest and economical administration of government and civil 
reform, and that an iron hand should be laid on all kinds of official 
corruption. In short, so speak as to convince the country that 
you are honest, and would have an honest administration. The 
people hunger after good government, and the man that impresses 
himself upon them as endowed with the qualifications that would 
give such government, will be the strongest for the Presidency. 

Tilden in New York has obtained great character for his attacks 
on stealing rings. I do not know enough of your affairs in Ohio 
to say whether you can make similar eiforts, but if you can, do 
not fail to make the most of the opportunity. 

These points properly presented by you in connection with the 
broad anti-sectional — national views, which I hope you will take 
in your inaugural, will be ten strikes for you. 

Of course I say these things sincerely for your advantage, on 
account of my personal regard and interest in your future. I make 
them from my standpoint, and from what I know and believe to 
be the leading ideas that would move the thinking masses of our 
country. 

I need not say here that I am Democratic from principle; prin- 
ciples not names govern me. Good government is what is needed 
throughout the country, and especially important to the South; 
bad government has prostrated not only her national interests but 
has greatly effected society itself. You have a great field before 
you, think and act wisely in reference thereto. 

I have noticed your reply to some one writing from Philadelphia 
to know whether you are a candidate, etc. I admire your epi- 
grammatic reply. 

Sincere regards to your wife and children and to Piatt. 

Sincerely yours, 

Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. Send me several copies of your inaugural. Our Conven- 
tion has adjourned but has failed in making an acceptable Con- 
stitution. It may however be adopted by the people, as all the 
officers under it are to be elected at same time. The people vote 
for or against it. Ballinger was in the Convention but voted 
against adopting the Constitution when it was as a whole sub- 
mitted to the Convention for its final vote. 



